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Resolution on German Church Situation 


The International Christian Press and Information 
Service of Geneva furnishes a summary of the address of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at the Convocation of 
Canterbury on January 19 regarding the world situation: 

“There were two obvious lines of policy which ought 
to be followed. One was to maintain and strengthen co- 
operation with the great republic of the United States, 
and the other was to do the utmost to reach a friendly 
understanding with Germany. Such an understanding 
would certainly contribute a great deal to the general 
appeasement of Europe. The words of Herr Hitler about 
his desire to do all that was possible to maintain the peace 
of Europe should be recognized more fully and generously 
than perhaps had been done in the past. 

“Yet that very conviction of the value of such an under- 
standing prompted the Archbishop to allude to a matter 
which constituted a very real hindrance. That was the 
continued oppression of the Roman Catholic Church and 
Protestant churches in Germany, and the interference by 
the state in the proper activities of any church. He had 
repeatedly asked the authorities of the Reich, and he was 
constrained to ask again, why they should alienate the 
sympathies of just those people in England and other 
countries who were most anxious to be on friendly terms 
with Germany, by these continued acts of interference. 

“From time to time there were signs of mitigation in 
these acts of interference, but there always seemed to appear 
some sinister influence which led to their recrudescence. 
The Archbishop was convinced that few things would 
undeniably strengthen good will towards the German state 
more than some proof that so long as it was assured of 
the fundamental loyalty of the church members, it was 
willing to give a major freedom which was essential to the 
welfare and indeed to the life of any Christian Church.” 

The following resolution was adopted by the Convo- 
cation : 

“That this House associates itself with the words used 
by His Grace the president both with regard to the reach- 
ing of a friendly understanding between Great Britain 
and Germany and also in his expression of grave concern 
at the sufferings of our fellow-Christians in the Catholic 


and Evangelical Churches in Germany at the present 
time.” 


Religious Pilgrims in Russia 


The International Christian Press release above re- 
ferred to also carried the following story of religious pil- 
grims reported in the Soviet press: 


“The Soviet press and especially the papers of the 
Godless Movement report on a particular feature of pub- 
lic life in Russia which is attracting more and more atten- 
tion from the government. It concerns a group of people, 
the so-called ‘pilgrims,’ who walk from town to town 
and from village to village, preaching. These pilgrims 
include many of the clergy and monks, who are as a rule 
warmly welcomed by the population. Among the people 
recently arrested in a village belonging to the Marian Re- 
public, on the right bank of the Volga, the police have 
discovered a bishop, Serge Droughinine, who was looked 
upon by the population as a saint. In another village, at 
Griasny (Urals), a priest, Father Dementius, formerly a 
rich peasant, has been arrested, though he was highly re- 
spected not only by the people, who see in him a prophet, 
but even by the communists. 

“These pilgrims, among whom there are not only Ortho- 
dox priests but also Baptist preachers and others, earn 
their living as shoemakers, grinders, chimney-menders, 
etc., and they consecrate their leisure-time to preaching. 
Some of them have even letters of recommendation from 
the soviet of the villages. The government has also dis- 
covered clandestine monasteries. 

“The local authorities now have orders to admit only 
priests belonging to churches officially registered. Services 
can also only be held in buildings under the control of the 
government. 


“The leader of the Godless Movement in Soviet Rus- 
sia, Yaroslawsky, published an article, in the last issue of 
the ‘Antireligiosnik,’ in which he savs that the church 
has never feared their international ideal, whereas com- 
munist leaders still fear the Christian Cross.” 


Church and State Issue in South Africa 


A serious issue between church and state in South 
Africa has recently been raised in connection with the edu- 
cation of the natives. The Native Affairs Statutory Com- 
mission of South Africa has issued a report in which, after 
commenting on the “amazing indifference” of the state to 
Native education, it says that Native education is still 
“in the hands of the missions,’ many of whom are “in 
competition with each other.” As a result, there are “a 
multitude of Native churches, with attendant schools, all 
seeking recognition by the government,” in addition to 
tribal schools established by some Chiefs “in an effort to 
retain the tribal allegiance of the children as they grow 
up.” This, the commission believes, points to “a very 
deep-seated dissatisfaction with the existing mission insti- 
tutions.” ; 
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Apparently, however, the commission’s real concern is 
the fact that the curriculum of the mission schools “has 
no relation to the Native policy of the country.” But that, 
as Sir John Harris points out in the Christian World 
(London) of February 10, 1938, is racial discrimination. 
“That ‘Native policy’ is the reverse of British policy as 
practiced by the British government.” This Native policy 
has been recently reaffirmed in terms of “no equality in 
church or state between White and Black,” as against 
British treaty commitments which bar all “discrimination 
in the law, or in the administration of the law, based on 
race or creed or color. . . . Christian Native policy, as 
hitherto taught by the missionaries and many others, im- 
plies the real and effectual brotherhood of man upon a 
broad non-racial basis. Native policy as interpreted in 
this report means a denial of any White human brother- 
hood with Natives.” 

Colonial governments frequently make grants to the 
mission schools. It has been evident for some time that, 
sooner or later, this would be coupled with a demand for 
government control of the curriculum and of the selec- 
tion of teachers. If the commission’s report is accepted it 
will mean that missionaries must teach “racial (color) 
discrimination in Native policy.” If the Protectorates of 
Bechuanaland and Rhodesia are transferred to the Union 
of South Africa, as the latter has urged for some time, then 
in all the territories south of the Zambesi River mission- 
aries will “be required to abandon their practice of includ- 
ing in their message the doctrine enshrined in the words 
Ab Uno Sanguine [of one blood].” This will “challenge 
the fundamentals of Christian missionary activity south 
of the Equator, even if it does not challenge, as it easily 
may, the deepest convictions of British Protestant and 
Catholic Christians, and British Native policy right up to 
the Zambesi.” 

The Church Times (London) of February 11 declares 
that “the Church must oppose the report’s proposals to 
the utmost of its powers. If it loses the schools, it may 
possibly . . . lose the freedom of the pulpit also. The 
preacher who denounces racialism may well be acclaimed 
the enemy of the state. The report is an ominous revela- 
tion of the mood of the predominant party in South 
Africa. . . . One thing is quite certain. The African 
natives, many of whom are educated and many more 
shrewd and intelligent, will not always be kept down. 
The policy of suppression will probably succeed for a time, 
perhaps for a long time. But the coming of a day of 
reckoning is quite certain.” 


Why Women Work 


The Public Affairs Committee has issued a pamphlet (') 
based on a study made by the National Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s Clubs which, in ex- 
plaining why women work, calls for a revision of common 
preconceptions. The findings have such direct bearing 
on the equitable distribution of income as to warrant a 
summary. 

Of the Federation’s 58,587 members, 12,043 from 47 
states, Hawaii and Alaska, replied to questionnaires on 
which the study is based. Of the 10,965 who reported 
their responsibilities, 5,256 (48 per cent) support others 
entirely or in part. Of these 5,256 17.4 per cent were the 
sole support of a household and one tenth also had de- 
pendents outside the household, while 13.2 per cent sup- 


1Why Women Work. New York, Public Affairs Committee, 8 
West 40th Street, 1938. 10 cents. 


ported themselves and partially supported other members 
of the household. 

“The remaining 5,709 women, 52 per cent of the total 
number giving information about their responsibilities, 
have no dependents either in the household or outside. 
A very small portion of this relatively care-free group, 3.4 
per cent of the total number, not only have no dependents, 
but are themselves supported by the household in which 
they live. And here at last we may have come to the 
‘pin money’ group—women who work, not because they 
must, but because they choose. However, we know that 
their earnings are probably below the median of the total 
group, since the median earnings of all the women receiv- 
ing family assistance are under $1,000.” 

The median year’s earnings of the whole group in 1936 
was $1,315; of those having dependents, $1,570; of those 
who were the sole support of their households, $1,560; of 
the salaried workers, $1,310; and of independent workers 
with their own shops, offices, studios, and agencies, $1,520. 
The highest paid group were executives, managers, and 
supervisors, whose median earnings were $1,715, while 
the lowest paid were saleswomen, domestic and personal 
service workers for whom the medians were $625 and 
$610 respectively. Of the total group 3,113 reported 
annual earnings under $1,000 and 299 of these were under 
$500. On the other hand 487 reported $3,000 or more; 
52 of these had earnings above $6,000. Of the 52, 34 
were classed as independent workers and 17 as salaried 
workers; one was a salaried worker part of whose com- 
pensation was maintenance. At the top were six women— 
three with annual earnings of $12,000, one of $15,000, one 
of $25,000, and one of $30,000. Married women had the 
lowest median earnings ($1,235) and widowed women 
the highest ($1,450). 

The women were employed in 84 occupations and in 
all but one (forestry and fishing) of the U. S. Census 
general industry groups. Four-fifths of the total group 
were professional and clerical workers, the proportion of 
clerical slightly exceeding that of professional workers. 
The greatest number (26.9 per cent) were teachers ; sec- 
retaries and stenographers were second in number; 
auditors, bookkeepers, and cashiers, third; clerks, fourth; 
and executives, managers and supervisors, fifth. Only 
8.3 per cent were independent workers. There were 644 


executives, managers, and supervisors and 634 profes- . 


sional workers having administrative and supervisory 
positions, three-fourths of whom were teachers and the 
remainder nurses. 

Sixty per cent lived with relatives, that is, as members 
of family groups, while 30 per cent lived alone, either in 
their own homes or in rooming houses. Another group, 
7.4 per cent, lived with friends on a share-expense basis, 
while 2.6 per cent, most of whom were hospital nurses, 
received maintenance as part of their salaries. 

The Federation made a study in 1927 based on data 
for 1926 in which 14,073 women reported and in 1931 
another study based on data for 1930 in which 20,168 
reported. “The year’s earnings reported both in 1931 and 
1927 were higher than those reported in 1937. Median 
earnings (not adjusted to changes in living costs) were 
$1,548 ten years ago; and $1,625 in 1930 as compared with 
$1,315 in 1937. The 1937 figure represents a decline in 
dollar income of 17.8 per cent below 1927 and 23.6 per cent 
below 1931. But if we adjust these figures for changes in 
the cost of living, we find that the median earnings for 
1930 are only 4.3 per cent higher than those for 1936; 
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and that those for 1926 were 6 per cent lower than those 
for 1936.” 

Moreover, from “the comparable facts of the three 
Federation studies, it appears that women in all age groups 
have dependents, but that the majority of those with de- 
pendents are among the older women in the group; and 
that as a woman’s resources increase, she is likely to 
assume greater responsibility for dependents. Further, 
the number of dependents per woman has increased be- 
tween 1930 and 1936, though average earnings have fallen.” 


Thus it can be said that “American women today do 
not work for extra money. They are not ‘short-term 
workers, in and out of the labor market.’ It is not de- 
fensible to pay them less than men are paid solely on the 
ground that ‘men have to take care of a family and women 
do not.’ The women this group typifies are working to 
earn a living—for themselves, of course, but half of them 
are also earning a living for parents, sisters, brothers, hus- 
bands, children, who in increasing numbers through the 
years, turn to them as breadwinners and often as home 
makers as well.” 


Investment Banking Situation 


In an address before the Central States Group Con- 
ference of the Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica on March 17 John W. Hanes, a member of the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission and a former investment 
banker, told the bankers that unless they find a way to 
keep America’s economic system running the federal gov- 
ernment may take the job away from them. 

He declared that nobody in the government wants to 
see things go that far. On the contrary he was confident 
that if the investment bankers attempted to solve the 
problem the government would work with them. But 
“Sf you cannot reach these solutions, then the government, 
whatever the party in power, may have to impose them 
upon you, because a government cannot endure unless it 
can keep the national economy going.” 

He is aware that the inactivity of the capital market is 
not entirely the fault of the investment bankers but he in- 
sists that it is time for them to study the situation “to find 
out just what can be done under present conditions and 
where changes are required or new machinery necessary. 
Since the job cannot be left undone, and since the job is 
_- it is up to you to start thinking of possible reme- 

ies.” 

He pointed out that during 1935-1937 the investment 
bankers failed in their task to procure the flow of new 
capital into industry, avoided new financing, and restricted 
themselves almost entirely to refunding issues which were 
clearly salable and which involved little or no risk. He 
declared the record showed that from July 1, 1935, to June 
30, 1937, $9,400,000,000 of securities were registered with 
the Securities and Exchange Commission, of which about 
70 per cent was for refunding purposes. “The remaining 
30 per cent was for new capital, but the commission’s re- 
search has indicated that investment banking assistance 
was not available for many of these new money issues, 
and that there was a rather surprising inability to sell any 
or a substantial part of such issues registered by firms in 
the promotional stage.” 

At least a partial cause for the lack of participation in 
new financing, Mr. Hanes insisted, was due to the bankers’ 
unwillingness to take risks. Although he believes that 
risk-taking has also been restricted somewhat by govern- 
mental activities, he reminded the bankers that they “can- 
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not afford to sit and wait for changes, ascribing all your 
difficulties to regulation or taxation, or to both of them. 
Inaction may mean that you will write investment bank- 
ing off the books—and that course neither you, I am sure, 
nor any one whom I know in Washington would wel- 
come.” 

As a result of the “growing realization of the acute- 
ness of the problem of reopening the capital markets and 
the need for speedy action,” he declared that “there have 
been some preliminary exchanges of views on machinery 
whereby the government may cooperate with the invest- 
ment banking fraternity in doing its job.” 

Furthermore, he pointed out, Senator Pepper of Florida 
has already introduced a bill which provides for the estab- 
lishment of “a system of regional industrial banks in the 
United States the purpose of which shall be to furnish 
additional credit and capital facilities for business pur- 
poses in the United States.” 

The capital of these banks would be owned by the 
government. Each regional bank would have authority 
to make loans at such interest rates as the directors de- 
termined, to buy preferred and common stocks and bonds 
of business enterprises and “to take such steps as the 
board of directors of each of such regional banks shall 
determine to be proper to furnish needed capital and credit 
facilities in the United States.” 


A Study of “Short Selling” 


The Twentieth Century Fund is making a study, at the 
request of the New York Stock Exchange, of the practice 
of short selling. This is the first time the Exchange has 
ever invited an outside body to make an investigation of 
its workings. The Fund is bearing all the expense of the 
study and has promised that the findings will be published 
“no matter what they may be,” in order that the public 
may know to what extent, if any, short selling is respon- 
sible for “the drastic decline in security values during 
recent months.” The Stock Exchange has undertaken, on 
its part, to make available to the committee conducting 
the study all information necessary for its purposes. 

The fact that the Twentieth Century Fund had previ- 
ously, in published reports, criticized the Stock Exchange 
adds significance to the invitation extended to it by the 
Exchange to make the study. The Fund, as our readers 
know, was established by the late Edward A. Filene. Its 
trustees are: A. A. Berle, Jr., Francis Biddle, Bruce 
Bliven, Henry S. Dennison, John H. Fahey, Robert H. 
Jackson, Oswald W. Knauth, Morris E. Leeds, Robert 
S. Lynd, James G. McDonald, Charles P. Taft, and Har- 
rison Tweed. Evans Clark is the director. 

The committee appointed to conduct the study includes, 
in addition to a number of well known business men, sev- 
eral professional economists, one of whom, Frederick R. 
Macaulay, will assemble the staff and supervise the gather- 
ing of data. The findings will be awaited with eager in- 
terest not only by investors but by all students of the 
ethics of finance. 


The Business Decline—A Catholic Explanation 


The Yardstick for March 7—a feature service of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference—says: 

“While a parade of witnesses was passing before the 
Senatorial committee on relief and unemployment and the 
chief publicity was being given to representatives of busi- 
ness who argued against high taxes and governmental 
regulation and were blaming the recession on these, the 
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National City Bank of New York was telling a truer story, 
which gave the real reason for the business decline. 

“The story in brief is this: Something over a thousand 
leading industrial and merchandising corporations made a 
twelfth more in 1937 than in 1936. After paying fixed 
charges, this amount was some 10 per cent on their capital 
and their surplus funds after interest on bonds was paid 
and depreciation, etc., was marked off... . 

“There is no need of hunting for any dark and devious 
reasons, no need of throwing the blame on government, 
either its taxes or its regulatory policies. The simple 
truth is the old truth that has been hanging around our 
necks all along. It is that too much goes to property- 
owners. 


“Why should anyone expect anything else except unem- 
ployment, continued unemployment and greater unem- 
ployment? Property-owners hold the whip hand. The 
ordinary worker even when organized is weak, and when 
not organized he is far weaker. The ordinary buyer of 
goods is still weaker. The whole aim of our economic 
community is for each one to get the most he can. Every- 
one knows that unless we have and keep a balance in 
incomes and a balance also in prices we do not have and 
keep employment steady. But the whole aim is to have 
and keep prices out of balance and incomes out of balance. 
So how can we have anything but unemployment and more 
unemployment ? 


“We need as much revulsion from this scheme of things 
as we had in early ’33 and a revulsion kept permanently. 
We need the completely organized and deliberate distri- 
bution of our income through fair prices and through good 
wages and salaries so the people can have the money to 
command the full use of our industries and the full em- 
ployment of all the people engaged in our services. We 
need good governmental leadership in this whole job. 
Whining about high taxes that take only a little of the 
high profits and about a relatively small amount of gov- 
ernmental regulation of a mixed monopolistic and com- 
petitive system doesn’t get us anywhere except deeper into 
the mire.” 


In the Current Periodicals 
Asia (New York). April, 1938. 


Wittfogel, K. A., member of the research staff of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Social Research. “Culture Is War.”—"“... More 
than 130 Chinese educational and cultural institutions have been 
completely or partially destroyed by Japanese aerial bombard- 
ments and artillery fire.’ A consideration of Japan’s educational 
policy in Korea and Manchuria where 0.5 per cent and 1.9 per cent, 
respectively, of the budgets are devoted to education, leads to 
the conclusion that higher education in China “except for a few 
technical and decorative purposes, is not wanted at all and must 
be stamped out as thoroughly as possible.” But by this destruc- 
tion of “Chinese intellectual and physical life the Japanese army, 
in the mind of the vast majority of Chinese, has destroyed all 
illusions which some of them still may have harbored about the 
‘benevolence’ of Japan’s policy. So an attitude which is meant 
to pave the way for the establishment of Japan’s greatest colonial 
possession may, because of its brutal frankness, turn against its 
own purpose. It may, by strengthening China’s determination to 
resist, serve as one of the factors which may prevent the birth of 
this new colony altogether.” 

Shimadzu, Prince Tadashige, member of the Japanese House 
of Peers. “The Japanese Motives.”—‘“To accuse Japan of having 
motives antagonistic to the national integrity of China is to pass 
the limits of ordinary propaganda; it is one of the greatest and 
most provocative of fabrications to be traced to those bent upon 
mischief.” China has, “time and again, given Japan cause for 
anxiety about her very national existence.” If Japan had believed 


that Chiang Kai-shek was “supported in his actions by the bulk 
of the Chinese masses, she would soon have declared war against 
that country and subdued it before her might.” Finally, Japan 
“detected a well-organized plan... to exclude Japan from the 
scheme of helping China to come into her own, and to deprive 
her of every foothold on the Asiatic continent.” Most important 
to the Japanese leaders in deciding to “take arms in self-defense” 
were “the preservation of our continuous national independence, 
of the unbroken line of Imperial rulers, and of our untarnished 
tradition of victory in war.” Indeed, the “maintenance of ou 
old friendship with China is . . . our first and foremost desire.” 


Annals of the Academy of Political and Social Science (Phila- 

delphia). March, 1938, 

“Consumer Credit.”"—A symposium which presents “a critical 
analysis of credit agencies and of the development of regulation.” 
The general topics treated are: “The Sociological Foundations in 
the Economic Order,” “Economics of the Debt Pattern,” “Agen. 
cies of Credit,” “Regulation for Social Usefulness.” Among the 
writers and subjects discussed are: “The Effects of Insecurity on 
Family Life,” by William Haber, professor of economics, Univer- 
sity of Michigan; “Consumer Credit and Economic Instability,” 
by Thomas Nixon Carver, professor emeritus of economics, Har- 
vard University; “Cooperative Consumer Credit,” by C. R 
Orchard, director of the Credit Union Section, Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration; “A Case Study of the Effects of Consumer Credit 
upon the Family,” by E. E. Eubank. 


Survey Graphic (New York). March, 1938. 


Phillips, Charles F., assistant professor of economics, Colgate 
University. “Price Maintenance Is Price Raising.”—All the states 
but five now have laws permitting manufacturers to make con- 
tracts with retailers fixing the price at which goods are to be 
sold. The Miller-Tydings Act legalizes interstate contracts if 
“between retailers and manufacturers located in states where 
intrastate contracts are legal.” Most of the agitation for price 
maintenance has come from the independent, small-scale merchants 
whose costs of operation are relatively high, while those who 
operate on a low price basis oppose price maintenance. In the 
fields in which it becomes important “it will force the consumer 
to pay higher prices for well known brands. It will inevitably 
favor a greater degree of price inflexibility and also an increased 
dependence by the consumer upon prices as a guide to quality.” 
Judging from present experience “the consumer has been asked 
to give up too much.” 

Wolf, Herman. “Cotton and the Unions.’—An account of 
the campaign of the Textile Workers Organizing Committee, an 
affiliate of the CIO, in the southern cotton mills, and of the 
opposition to it. This campaign is “the most thorough union move 
ever witnessed below the Mason-Dixon line. Upon its outcome 
may depend not only the employment conditions of the cotton mill 
workers over the next decade, but of all southern labor as well. 
A CIO victory here’ will lay the base for a mass labor move- 
ment among the most underpaid workers in the country. .. .” 
Union officials say that “the business recession . . . is proving 
for the first time that the TWOC and a genuine southern labor 
movement are both here to stay.” TWOC’s major uncertainty 
may prove to be whether the southern textile workers will “stay 
organized and learn to function vigorously and_ intelligently 
through their union.” 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). March, 1938. 


Wells, Roger H. “The Financial Relations of Church and 
State in Germany, 1919-1937.”—In spite of the conflict between 
the National Socialist government and the Roman Catholic 
Church “the financial relations of the state and the Catholic 
Church are thus far substantially unchanged.” In the Evangelical 
churches, however, the “machinery of financial legislation” by 
which control is given to the finance departments of the churches, 
“appointed by and responsible to the Reich Minister for Church 
Affairs,” is “complete.” Confessional leaders believe that “the 
church must be freed from state support,” and moderate Evangeli- 
cals are coming to the same opinion. There is no agreement on 
policy within the government and the National Socialist Party. 
The extremists want to see the churches disappear, while the 
“German Christians” want “a single national, publicly recognized 
church which will be neither Catholic nor Protestant, but German 
and Christian.” Many “influential government officials” believe 
that the old system of public law churches should be retained. 
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